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XXVIII The Cave on Knockmore, near Derrygonelly, County of 

Fermanagh; with Bemarks on the Character of the Primitive 
Scorings and Early Christian Symbols inscribed upon its sides. 
By W. F. Wakeman, Esq. 

[Read April 27, 1868.] 

Knockmore, a lofty precipitous rook of limestone, is a most conspi- 
cuous feature in the scenery of northern Fermanagh. It lies about 
three English miles to the east and south of the post town of Derry- 
gonnelly. Its northern and eastern sides present perpendicular cliffs, 
in several places some hundreds of feet in height. To the southward 
and westward are descents to the plain, more or less abrupt, so that the 
appearance of the rock, or " knock," is that of a gigantic Bun, somewhat 
oval in form, and measuring over two miles in circumference. The 
greater portion of the upper surface of this remarkable height is broken 
into miniature "knocks" and glens presenting generally spare depth of 
soil, and exhibiting, in one or two places only, traces of ancient culti- 
vation. The cavern to which I have now the honour to draw the at- 
tention of the Academy is situated in a low rocky ledge, which forms 
one side of a very secluded glen lying near the summit of the "knock." 
That this cave, like that of St. Kevin's Bed at Glendalough, is, in portion 
at least, the work of human hands, will be evident to any observant 
visitor. Time indeed, and the damp of many centuries, have rounded 
the fractures made by ancient artists ; but, nevertheless, the touch of the 
excavator is still manifest, and at first glance the place bears a striking re- 
semblance to not a few of the souterraines, constructed, as we have reason 
to believe, by some of the earliest races by whom Erinn was occupied. Its 
dimensions are — height of cave at the mouth, ten feet ; breadth, five. 
These measurements gradually lessen to a distance of about eighteen 
feet from the external opening. There the excavation presents an 
oblique turn to the southward, and continues for a distance of about 
nine feet further into the heart of the limestone. The height of the 
chamber at the extreme end is about five feet. The opening faces the 
north-east, and is well sheltered from the wind by a grassy knoll which 
extends in front to the right and left. The cave would be considered 
a dry, airy, and even luxuriant habitation by persons accustomed to 
use the ordinary rath souterraine as a place of repose, or of retreat. 

But the most interesting circumstance in connexion with the Knock- 
more Cave is the occurrence of a number of well-defined engravings, 
distributed apparently in groups, more or less isolated, upon its sides. 
These scorings, writings, or symbols, are placed, without any attempt 
at symmetrical arrangement, upon almost every smooth portion of the 
rocky surface of the interior. Many are extremely well marked ; others 
have become all but obliterated through the action of time, the ero- 
sion of the stone, and, I am sorry to add, the outrages of visitors, who 
in many instances have not hesitated to mingle their names, initials, 

k. i. a. proc. — vol. x. 2 1 
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&c, with the primitive designs or scorings. The ignorance and van- 
dalism of some modern " excursionists" is evidenced by their having 
even scraped portions of the rock in order to secure a fairer field for 
idle scribbling. 

Nevertheless, a very considerable portion of the ancient carving still 
remains, and in no place has it been wholly destroyed. Its character 
■will be best understood by reference to the six sheets of rubbings, most 
carefully made by myself, and which I now beg to present to the 
Academy. 

"With the simple crosses, or crosses enclosed in a rectangular 
figure, antiquaries are already familiar. They occur plentifully upon 
the mysterious rock at Eyefield, county of Cavan, noticed by Mr. Du 
Noyer in the "Proceedings of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archaeological Society." A similar figure may be seen in the group of 
carvings on the cell of the grand chamber at Sleive-na-Caillighe, near 
Loughcrew. This style of cross also occurs at Dowth, on the Boyne. 
It will be seen from the rubbings that at Rnockmore it is found in its 
simplest style, and in some instances elaborated in a manner very un- 
usual. 

Figs. 1 and 2, sheet I., represent the cross in its plainest form. In 
sheet II., figs. 1 and 2, in sheet III., fig. 1, and in sheet V., figs. 1 and 
2, it may be seen enclosed within a rectangular, or lozenge-shaped 
scoring. In sheet IV., figs. 1 and 2, it is enriched by cross hatching 
in a style which I have not elsewhere noticed. Detached crosses of the 
plainer kind in different stages of decay occur on various parts of the 
walls. I have only rubbed such as are very distinctly marked, and 
which appear to be associated with neighbouring engravings. 

Sheet No. I. is a very careful rubbing of the most complicated of 
all the designs which the cave exhibits. "We find here two of the pri- 
mitive crosses ; an interlacing knot or figure of 8 ; some long wild 
scores, and others shorter in character — -the latter having much the 
appearance of oghamie writing ; a tree-like figure, somewhat similar to 
a very remarkable carving at Newgrange ; a couple of deep -jagged 
punctures (figs. 4 and 5), and a number of wavy lines, not unlike the 
rude carvings sometimes found upon the walls of pagan sepulchral 
chambers. It is not my intention now to speculate upon what relation, 
if any, the carvings in each group may bear one to another ; but I may 
say that they all appear to have been made at the same time and by 
the same kind of instrument. 

Sheet No. II. presents some of the crosses already referred to, and 
another (fig. 3) which may be considered a second variety. The scores, 
fig. 4, have all the appearance of oghamie writing. The four cuttings 
represented upon this sheet would seem to form a group in themselves. 

Sheet No. III. contains two varieties of the early (prehistoric ?) 
cross (figs. 1 and 3), and a very perfect interlacing knot. It may be 
remarked that a similar knot, sheet IV., is accompanied by an early 
cross, and that in each instance the latter device occupies a position 
to the left of the knot. 
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Sheet No. IV. exhibits two interlacing knots accompanied by 
the (prehistoric ?) cross, and displays a design formed of two vertical 
scores crossed at right angles by a third. All these designs are 
deeply cut. 

Sheet No. V. Here are two primitive crosses, (figs. 1 and 2), 
and two carvings, which have an alphabetic look. This group is 
quite detached from any other carving. 

Sheet No. VI. "Whatever may be thought of the age and cha- 
racter of the simply scored crosses, and of similar markings enclosed 
within lozenge or rectangular figures, which the cave exhibits, and 
which have been just noticed, there can be little doubt amongst an- 
tiquaries that the interlacing cross here shown must he referred to 
early Christian times. It occurs upon the left-hand side, not far from 
the entrance, and is beautifully and deeply engraved. Immediately 
beneath the left arm of the cross in early Irish character, firmly cut, 
is the letter D, followed by two strokes, which indicate that other 
letters had followed. Unfortunately at this place the rock has been 
greatly scratched and rubbed by modern visitors. The letters were 
probably D N I, a form of dedication, not unfrequently met with on 
pillarstones in the south of Ireland. I do not wish to hazard any un- 
necessary speculation in connexion with this curious inscription, but 
should the rubbing come under the notice of the Lord Bishop of 
Limerick, his Lordship, from intimate knowledge of the subject, would 
probably be able to throw light upon the ogham, or oghamic writing 
which accompanies it, and which appears to possess a very distinctly 
marked character. 

That a cave in many respects so interesting, and, as its scars attest, 
so frequently resorted to by " excursionists,'' should not have hitherto 
attracted the notice of an antiquary, is a fact scarcely to be accounted 
for. True it is that about six years ago Mr. P. Magennis, a master under 
the National Board of Education, who lives near the eastern cliff of 
Knockmore, in a laudable thirst for investigation, made an attempt 
to copy some of the carvings. He then entered into correspondence 
with several gentlemen interested in archasological inquiry — with 
the Rev. James Graves amongst others. Mr. Graves, with his cha- 
racteristic zeal, caused the drawings, or a portion of them, to be laid be- 
fore Professor George Stephens, F. S. A., who, in a letter from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, dated Dec. 16, 1861, described them as representing 
" Scribbles of the Northmen, Wild Runes, and Blind Runes," not 
now decipherable. Mr. Magennis, who kindly accompanied me to 
the cave, was very willing to acknowledge that his attempt to copy 
the lines was anything but successful. There are at any rate no 
" scorings" at present in the place from which the rubbing or " dia- 
gram," as copied in a woodcut in the Kilkenny Journal, from which 
Professor Stephens appears to have drawn his deduction, could have been 
traced. The carvings are all varieties of well-known Irish work — some 
of them probably of the age of the stone chambers — and the interlacing 
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cross, the knots, and letters of an extremely early Christian period — 
all of them much older than the date of the first authenticated descent 
of lettered Northmen upon the shores of Ireland. 



XXIX. — On Rock Cabvings. By Hoddeb M. Westbopp. 

[Read May 11, 1868.] 

The presence of carvings on rocks, stones, monoliths, cromlechs, and 
other megalithic structures in many countries, bearing a remarkable 
analogy and likeness to one another, has justly excited much wonder and 
speculation. Sir James Simpson has published a very careful and accu- 
rate account of the sculpturings of cups and concentric rings in various 
parts of Scotland, accompanied by excellent illustrations ; Mr. Tate has 
published those discovered in Northumberland ; Mr. Du Noyer has also 
written some interesting papers on the rock carvings found in Ireland. 
In Brittany the blocks used in the construction of the gallery and 
chamber of the great sepulchral mound at Gaor Inis, in the Morbihan, 
are densely covered with continuous circular, spiral, zigzag, looped, and 
various other types of carving. The stones of the tumuli and cromlechs 
at Loc Mariaker present figures of various military weapons and arms, 
with some imperfect figures of animals. 

Analogous carvings of circles and very rude sketches of ships (ra- 
ther canoes) and crews haVe been found on rocks and cromlechs in 
Scandinavia. 

Rude representations of animals, with inscriptions, occur on rocks 
near Mount Sinai, which have been attributed to wandering pastoral 
tribes. 

Humboldt ^mentions rocks covered with sculptured figures in several 
parts of South America. He thus notices some on the Orinoco : — " We 
were shown near the rock Culimacari, on the banks of the Cassiqui- 
are, and at the port of Caycara, in the Lower Orinoco, traces which were 
believed to be regular characters. They were, however, only misshapen 
figures representing the heavenly bodies, together with tigers, croco- 
diles, boas, and instruments used for making the flour of Capsava. It 
was impossible to recognize in these painted rocks (piedras pintados), the 
name by which the natives denote those masses loaded with figures), 
any symmetrical arrangement or characters with regular spaces. 

Mr. Squiers has discovered analogous carved rocks at Masaya, in 
Nicaragua, and Mr. Bollaert notices several in different parts of South 
America. 

At the Cape the caves inhabited by the Bushmen, one of the rudest 
races of humanity, are frequently found painted with the representations 
of the animals of the neighbourhood, and sometimes with battle and hunt- 
ing scenes. 

Various have been the conjectures with regard to the origin of these 



